SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST 


OUR MISSION TO CHINA IN 1859 


THESE extracts from my personal recollections of the Mission I 
accompanied to China in 1859 require a few introductory 
remarks. 

Under the third article of the Treaty signed at Tien-tsin on 
June 26 of the preceding year, the Queen had acquired the right 
to appoint a diplomatic agent to represent her permanently in the 
Chinese capital. The Minister selected for this purpose was the 
Hon. Frederick Bruce, brother of Lord Elgin, the successful 
negotiator of the Treaty. Mr. Bruce had acted as Secretary of 
Embassy to his brother during the latter’s eventful diplomatic 
campaign, and had brought home the Tien-tsin Treaty for ratifi- 
cation. The Minister having been named—it was at first intended 
to confer upon him ambassadorial rank—it became necessary to 
provide him with a staff. At this time—towards the end of 1858 
—I was employed as second paid Attaché in H.M. Legation at 
Vienna, well content with my lot in that delightful capital, and 
anything but desirous of a transfer from thence. I had been in 
the service but little over nine years, and had only shortly before 
attained a rank answering to what would now be termed that of 
a junior second secretary. I therefore little dreamed of promo- 
tion, and still less of a removal to what, in those days, seemed the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

Family business, consequent on the death of a near relative, 
had taken me to Paris in November, and here I received the first 
intimation of an entirely new departure in my career. 

My old friend John Bidwell, of the Foreign Office, telegraphed 
that Lord Malmesbury offered me the Secretaryship of the Em- 
bassy in China (the rank at first assigned to the Mission was sub- 
sequently reduced), with a salary of £800 a year. 1 could but 
jump at such unexpected advancement, although very reluctant 
to leave Europe in the midst of what happened to be a serious 
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crisis in the family affairs. My new appointment meanwhile 
made it indispensable that I should go to England and report 
myself at the Foreign Office. 

Most of my time in London was taken up in preparing for the 
distant expedition before me. So little comparatively was known 
of Peking at this period that there was considerable excitement 
and interest on the subject at the Foreign Office. It was clear 
that everything had to be taken out there; but if I had listened 
to one tithe of the advice given me as to what I should supply 
myself with, I must have filled a good sized steamer with my goods 
alone. Fortunately I was guided in this respect by my chief, 
Mr. Bruce, who was in London making his own arrangements to 
start. My outfit allowance was, however, soon expended. One 
of my purchases perhaps deserves mention—a square piano, 
namely, by Broadwood, which was subsequently taken off my 
hands by my chief, and was, as far as I know, the first instru- 
ment of the kind introduced into the mysterious Chinese capital. 

Mr. Bruce, for whom I afterwards conceived feelings of the 
inost sincere respect and admiration, did not at first impress me 
so favourably. The fact was that my appointment was not 
altogether welcome to him, for the very good reason that he 
expected but little useful co-operation in the arduous mission 
before him from so confirmed a European fldneur as myself. 
We got on together far better later on than his first recep- 
tion of me led me to hope, and it so happened that I came 
to know him best at a time of exceptional trial, borne with 
singular fortitude, when he cannot have doubted my desire— 
however small my ability—to assist and serve him. Two things it 
was impossible to forget in him : his eyes, which were truly “ dark- 
splendid,” in Tennyson’s phrase, and his deep, tuneful voice. No 
one that I can remember ever had at his service more wonderful 
instruments of persuasion and command. In argument—of which 
he was very fond—he had a peculiar way of fixing and looking 
through you, as it were, at the same time bringing his fist down 
on the table with a vigour that was only equalled by the un- 
adorned emphasis of his language. Everything about the man 
was grand and massive, and, but for a certain leonine indolence 
of nature, he must, I think, have achieved great things, had he 
been spared longer to this world and to his country. Certainly 
no one was better fitted for dealing with, and brushing aside, so 
to speak, the puny wiles of Chinese negotiators or the pettifogging 
chicane of Yankee lawyers.* I may be prejudiced by my admira- 
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he died in 1867 at a comparatively early age. 
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tion of him, but, as far as I can judge, though less well known to 
the public than his brilliant and distinguished elder brother, he 
was decidedly the abler, as he was the more genial and pre- 
possessing, of the two. It was agreed between us that we should 
rendezvous in Paris for our definitive start for the East in the 
early spring. 
I may incidentally mention that it was during this stay of mine 
in London that the well-known and popular St. James’s Club 
first came into existence. It owed its origin to some friction 
at the Travellers, in consequence of which most of the Diplomatic 
Corps withdrew for a period from that club, and it certainly 
met a great requirement. At this time it was content with a 
small house in Albemarle Street, was mostly used by foreigners, 
and ruled by D’Azeglio, the Sardinian Minister, who was really its 
founder. Here I first met the Marquis de Jaucourt, of the French 
Embassy, who, of all Frenchmen of my acquaintance, achieved 
perhaps the greatest success in English society, and—a strange 
contrast to him—little Count Corti of the Sardinian Legation. 
These foreign seceders from the Travellers had previously clubbed 
and messed together for a few months in a couple of rooms in 
Charles Street, Berkeley Square, where Jaucourt one day played 
Corti an amusing practical joke. The latter had a certain amount 
of fussy importance about him—a failing not uncommon in the 
junior ranks of diplomacy, but somewhat irritating to his 
colleagues. He happened to be left in charge of the Legation at 
a dead time of the year, when nothing was stirring in the political 
world, and yet had an aggravating habit of getting his letters 
and despatches brought to him at the diplomatic mess-table, 
where he would open them witha weighty mien. Jaucourt 
accordingly laid a trap for him in the shape of a telegram, written 
on a genuine telegraph form, and inclosed in a regulation enve- 
lope, which Corti’s servant was instructed to bring to the club at 
the usual dinner-hour. Of course the members of the mess 
had been previously let into the secret. Corti opened the tele- 
gram, read it, laid it down by his plate, took it up again, carefully 
conned its contents, looked horribly puzzled, and, at last, handing 
it to his neighbour, said: “ Lisez! qu’est-ce que cela veut dire?” 
“Quoi donc?” was the reply: “Il ya: ’ne perdez pas un instant et 
agissez dans le sens convenu, Cavour. Eh! bien, il s'agit évidemment 
dune démarche a faire. Vous devez savoir ce qui en est.” “ Mais 
non!” blurted out poor little Corti, “je n’ai aucune affaire a traiter ; 
il ne se passe absolument rien!” a confession which, as may be 
Supposed, was saluted with peals of laughter. Corti, who was an 
extremely clever fellow, and afterwards had a highly distinguished 
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career, finally becoming Italian ambassador in England, took the 
joke in exceedingly good part. Among his other weaknesses, well 
known in London society, where he enjoyed great popularity, was 
an honest conviction that he was irresistible, whereas in reality he 
was dreadfully disfigured by a broken nose—the result of an 
accident in childhood—and was, altogether, the ugliest little man 
it was possible to behold, though at the same time brimful of 
wit and intelligence. 

When I had completed my various arrangements I returned 
to Paris, and thence to my old post to sell off my things and 
pack up. I left Vienna and my many friends there with sincere 
regret, but had no time to linger over the partings. 

* * * * * 

March soon came round, and, with it, the time appointed for our 
departure for the East. On the 11th we left Paris by the morn- 
ing express to Marseilles. Mr. Bruce, Alexander Bower St. Clair 
(second paid Attaché to the Legation) and Hugh Wyndham * 
(unpaid Attaché), then still quite a youth, made up our party, 
and we also had with us “Punch” Vyse, whom Lord Malmes- 
bury had just transformed from a captain in the Blues into 
a vice-Consul in Japan. Admiral Sir James Hope, who was 
going out to take command of the China station, also travelled 
with us from Paris with his Flag Captain, Willes, and the rest of 
his staff. The superstitious might have noted that our commenc- 
ing the journey on a Friday was ominous of the ill-success that 
was to attend our expedition. Early on the 12th we were on 
board the Ellora P.and O. Steamer, and on our way to Alexandria. 
Lovely weather we had, the dreaded Golfe du Lion treating us 
exceptionally well for the time of year, and we had hardly shaken 
down in our berths before we found ourselves off Malta on the 
evening of the 14th. It was late when we landed here, and 
Valetta, with its marvellously picturesque bastions and ancient 
buildings, and its staircase-lanes and streets, looked its best in 
the broad moonlight. We spent the greater part of the night 
chaffering at Jew stalls for local rubbish, supping with hospitable 
officers at one of the Alberghi, and rowing round the line of battle 
ships that lay slumbering in the Great Harbour, and casting the 
inky shadows of their giant hulls and all the delicate tracery of 
their spars and rigging on the rippling silver about them. With 
daybreak we were once more on our way, three days of roughish 
weather bringing us to Alexandria on the morning of the 18th. 

Of the well-beaten track we were now following, I will only 
say that it stands out in my memory as a fragment of some 

* Sir George Hugh Wyndham, K.C.M.G., C.B., late Minister at Bucharest. 
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gorgeous dream, so splendid in colouring and so unreal appeared 
the worldinto which I was now ushered. Those alone who tread 
the soil of the east for the first time can form any conception of 
my impressions. The railway from Alexandria to Cairo and Suez 
has, of course, deprived the passage through Egypt of most of 
its Oriental glamour. Yet, even set in the commonplace frame 
of a railway-carriage window, the changing views of the most 
mysterious of rivers, the Arab villages nestling in clumps of date- 
trees, the strings of camels in single file sharply cut out against 
a background of crudest blue and ochre—blazing sky above and 
sun-baked sand below—made up a succession of pictures not to 
be forgotten. Ineffaceable, too, is the recollection of our drive up 
to the Citadel just about sunset ; when the beautiful Mosque of 
Mehemet Ali was being lighted up with myriads of coloured 
lamps in honour of some high festival; when the faithful came 
flockiig up in every variety of eastern garb ; and, down below, 
the fairy city and the boundless tawny plain that girdles it were 
darkening fast as night sped onwards from the land of Goshen and 
the wilderness of Sinai. 

Our party was now completed by De Normann, our first paid 
Attaché, who had come round by the direct steamer from South- 
ampton, and who, poor fellow! was to meet, a brief eighteen 
months later, with so tragicala fate. A morning at the Pyramids 
and an afternoon in the Bazaar completed our experiences of 
Cairo, and the next day at noon we were struggling units in the 
strange motley mass of humanity that crowded the decks of the 
Calcutta bound steamer. The Simla was a large vessel of famous 
speed in those days, and we favoured ones were weil berthed on 
board of her, but from the torments of thirst we underwent in her 
from Suez to Point de Galle may my worst enemy be preserved ! 
By some gross neglect the supply of ice had not been renewed 
at Calcutta, on her last trip, so that, all down the suffocating Red 
Sea, and across the sweltering stretch of the Indian Ocean, every 
drop of liquid we imbibed was nauseously tepid. We touched 
at Aden, of course, where I got half a sunstroke, and in the small 
hours of April 6, anchored in the roadstead of Point de Galle. 

| rubbed my eyes—doubtless roused by the clatter of boat- 
men’s tongues—and, looking through the cabin port, experienced 
a singular sensation. In front of me lay a long, low line of land, 
clothed and crested with foliage of a luxuriance to which my eye 
was perfectly unaccustomed. The buildings on the shore were 
new to me in shape and aspect ; so were the trees—most con- 
spicuous amongst them the feathery cocoa-palm; so were the 
strange outrigger canoes plying to and fro on the glittering water; 
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so were the semi-nude, dusky, womanish creatures that clustered 
round the ship in their boats, grinning and chattering ; so were 
the fruits and wares that filled their baskets—mangoes and bananas 
and mangosteens, trifles made of porcupine quills and plaited 
straw and ivory and ebony; so was, in short, each feature dis- 
tinctively tropical in this most tropical of scenes. Yet, as | 
scanned the prospect and took it all in, it seemed to me familiar 
even in its details ; I felt somehow that I knewit all. Not in the 
ordinary way in which we recognise objects once seen, and then 
forgotten ; but with that sudden, vivid sense of remembrance with 
which a new place we cometo, or a word said or heard, the acci- 
dental grouping of persons, the slightest action, the mere turn of 
a sentence, flashes upon us as belonging to some former period 
of existence. Most persons have experienced the strange sensa- 
tion without perhaps pondering over its mysteries. Of course, 
in the present case, the explanation was not far toseek. The first 
four years of my life had been passed in India amidst similar 
surroundings, and although I had lost all recollection of the 
scenes on which my infant eyes had gazed unconsciously, no 
doubt the memories which, for five and twenty years, had 
slumbered in some corner of my brain were now suddenly evoked 
by the sight before me. 

Ceylon was a place of no ordinary interest to me, for here 1 
owned a few acres of land which I had never as yet visited. 
Mr. Bruce kindly suggested that I should remain in the island 
till the departure of the following China steamer a fortnight 
later, and as St. Clair was still suffering from a sharp attack of 
dysentery which had developed in the Red Sea, it was further 
arranged that he too should stay here for the same period to 
recover ; carte-blanche being given me to bring him on with me 
or not as I thought most advisable. At Galle we found H.M.S. 
Furious waiting for us with Lord Elgin on board of her. To one 
of his staff, Laurence Oliphant, we brought the sad tidings of his 
father’s death, The Envoy brothers passed a day in consultation 
over the affairs of the Empire which the one had just left and to 
which the other was bound, and next morning departed on their 
several ways—Lord Elgin for Suez and home, and Mr. Bruce, 
with De Normann and Wyndham, for Singapore, where the 
Magicienne, steam frigate, Captain Nicholas Vansittart, was wait- 
ing to take the Mission on to Hong-Kong. As for me, | left St. Clair 
installed, and well looked after, at the Queen’s House at Galle, 
and, accompanied by my faithful Italian valet, Perrini, took 
coach up country. 

Next to Java, Ceylon is reputed the most picturesque and 
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luxuriant of tropical islands. The old road from Galle to 
Colombo, and from Colombo to Kandy, certainly abounds in 
beautiful prospects, the European eye being at first quite dazzled 
by the richness of colouring and lavish wealth of the vegetation. 
In those days, too, the journey afforded all the charms of coach- 
ing, with a spice of risk to one’s bones into the bargain which 
must have contented the most blasé of travellers. So vicious and 
ill-broken were the horses, that, at every post-station, it took at 
least five minutes to start them, after which they were almost 
beyond control for the rest of the stage. One of these wretched, 
plunging, jibbing brutes—doubtless maddened by a long course 
of ill-usage at the hands of mongrel Portuguese drivers—jumped 
clean over the wooden parapet of a bridge we were crossing, and, 
remaining suspended by his collar, was only saved from strangu- 
lation by everything being cut away, and his being allowed to 
drop into the shallow stream below. Another deliberately ran 
at a tree by the road-side and upset the coach with all its con- 
tents into the ditch below. We were none of us hurt, and 
fortunately the vehicle was very light—a kind of open break, or 
char a banc, with a roof to it—for we had to raise it ourselves, 
not one of the lazy Cinghalese who crowded round us vouch- 
safing to lend a hand. At Colombo I was the guest of Messrs. 
Wilson and Ritchie, and at Kandy of Mr. Simon Keir, of the house 
of Keir, Dundas and Co., estate agents, who had the general 
superintendence of the property I had come to visit. Ceylon is 
essentially a Scotch colony, and, beneath its glowing skies, the 
hospitality dispensed by the shrewd, hard-working merchants 
and planters attains proportions unknown even in the land of 
cakes. 

It is but a few hours drive from Kandy to Pusilava, in 
which most favoured of coffee-growing districts lay the Mel- 
fort Estate in which I was interested. Pusilava lies a few 
miles above Kandy in a hilly range rising to 1500 or 2000 feet, 
the lower slopes of which, at the time I speak of, were 
covered by a succession of coffee plantations, since entirely 
destroyed by the fatal leaf disease. The effect of great masses 
of the beautiful shrub, covered just then with blossom of 
snowy white, and overshadowed by splendid clumps of tropical 
forest trees, with the white buildings and stores belonging to the 
different estates dotted about here and there, was quite enchant- 
ing, while the trimly kept roads and the various signs of careful 
husbandry made a most pleasing contrast with the grand, 
luxuriant scenery in which they were set. A quaint, middle-aged 
individual, of the name of Martin (a Scotchman, of course), was 
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then the resident manager of Melfort, and lived there in a 
tumble-down bungalow which offered so little accommodation 
that I had to seek quarters in the comfortable house on 
the adjoining Delta estate belonging to one of my relatives. 
After spending two or three days at Delta, which | employed 
in riding over the different adjoining estates, I went up the 
magnificent Rambodde pass to Nuwera Ellia, where I called on 
Sir Henry Ward, at that time Governor of the Island. On 
April 21 I was back again at Galle, the following day being 
appointed for the departure of the China mail steamer. 

I had left my pet bull-terrier, Ben, in the charge of St. Clair, 
and, on entering the Queen’s House, on the morning of my 
return from Colombo, the first thing I espied was the poor beast 
tied to the leg of a table, his head enveloped in a canvas bag, 
with convenient holes for the eyes, and his hind-quarters and 
delicately tapering tail symmetrically marked by a row of ghastly, 
and scarcely healed, scars or abrasions. His spirits, for that 
matter, were as carnavalesque as his masquerading disguise, and 
his joyful yelpings at sight of me showed him to be in thorough 
good case. Lost in amazement at his appearance. which I at 
first supposed must be the result of a severe encounter with 
some of his own species, I sought an explanation from the 
Cinghalese servants, but from all their gibberish could only make 
out the words, “De fiss!” I sallied forth in quest of St. Clair, 
whom I found engaged at billiards with some of the officers of 
the Ceylon Rifles. As soon as he saw me, he exclaimed : “ Have 
you seen the dog? Iam so sorry!” His story, which I give 
as he related it, was that the valorous Ben had followed 
him, on the day of my departure, to a shallow creek near the 
lighthouse, entirely enclosed by rocks, which was accounted 
the only safe bathing-place at Galle. There the dog had gone 
into the water after sticks and stones (he had a perfect passion 
for diving, unusual in dogs of his breed, of which he was later 
on to give still more signal proof) and, just as he was landing 
on a ledge of rock, and still half immersed, had given a howl, 
plunged again beneath the surface, and, after what seemed a 
sharp tussle, reappeared streaming with blood. As we were 
talking over the incident, some natives came on the scene with a 
small shark, some five feet long, which, after patient angling for 
a fortnight, they had caught on the very spot. It was difficult 
not to believe that this was the offender. The shark had evidently 
nipped, or rather scraped, Ben with his teeth just as he was 
getting out of the water, but not getting a good purchase of 
him, had been made to relinquish his hold, the biter, in fact, in 
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this case, having been probably himself severely bitten. Few 
dogs, I imagine, have gone through such peril, and lived to wag 
their tails over it. 

The Pekin, an old paddle-wheel steamer of 1000 tons, com- 
manded by an officer of the name of Burne, took us on to 
Penang, Singapore, and Hong-Kong. On board of her we found 
Mr. Ward, the newly appointed United States Envoy to China, 
and his brother. I struck up a great friendship with these 
Americans, who were excellent specimens of the Southern gentry. 
Mr. Ward was a Georgian and had been Mayor of Savannah. 
He made no secret to me of the view he took of his mission. 
“T am going to Peking like yourselves to ratify a Treaty,” he 
said, “ but well know I shall never get there except under cover 
of your guns.” This accurate forecast of the trouble that 
awaited us forcibly recurred to me afterwards. When we reached 
Hong-Kong on May 9, in oppressively hot weather, we found 
that our chief was away at Canton in the Magicienne. 1 was 
welcomed on landing by Wade—afterwards Minister at Peking 
and at that time Chinese Secretary to our Mission—the most 
eminent perhaps of living Sinologues,* and at the same time a 
man of the most varied accomplishments—whose friendship and 
delightful companionship were invaluable to me throughout our 
cruise. 

The first impressions produced by China are, of course, those 
of unbounded amazement and absolute novelty, but, as far as 
goes my very limited experience of a country of which I, so to 
speak, only touched the fringe, these feelings, however keen, 
were soon blunted, and made room for a sense of unutterable 
weariness. To my European eyes all Chinamen appeared exactly 
alike (possibly a Chinaman might think the same of Europeans), 
and the thought that there existed some three hundred and fifty 
millions of these intensely conceited beings, all cast in the 
self-same mould, and that they constituted a full fifth of man- 
kind, acted upon me like a nightmare and induced profound 
dejection. Nevertheless, the coming into contact with these 
extraordinary creatures, the first sight of their dwellings and 
dress, their shops and junks, of their gimcrack ornaments and 
tawdry art, and the sense of actually living in a willow-plate 
pattern world, must be reckoned among the most curious 
experiences that can be derived from travel. 

. Hong-Kong, too, in itself, presents a most striking and, indeed, 
imposing appearance. The magnificent harbour, the handsome 


** An eminent man, long since gathered to the majority, and beloved by all 
who knew him. 
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European buildings rising tier above tier up the almost precipi- 
tous sides of the mountain—how those slender, small-boned 
Coolie chairmen contrive to carry corpulent British majors or 
brawny corporals up and down them at a dog-trot, with such ease, 
quite passes one’s comprehension—the crowd of shipping and 
strange-looking native craft ; the painted eaves, pagoda roofs, and 
fantastic sign-boards of the native town ; the bustle of the quays ; 
the juxtaposition of Chinese decay, slovenliness, and filth, and 
English order and trimness; the very odours of the place—a 
vile compound of the incense of burnt joss-stick, lacquer varnish, 
tainted fish, and other nameless abominations—combine to make 
it the most original as well as the most pestilential spot in that 
chain of possessions with which England girdles the world. | 
engaged a room at the very comfortable club-house, pending the 
return of the Magicienne, and fraternised with the rst Battalion of 
Royals (Colonel Haythorne), who had made us honorary members 
of their mess. Altogether we were “in clover” in China. Nothing 
could exceed the hospitality of the merchant princes of those 
days ; and to us of the Legation they were lavish in their atten- 
tions. Jardine and Co. and Dent and Co. kept house, both at 
Hong-Kong and at Shanghai, on the grandest scale imaginable, 
and of Jardine’s it was said that they spent £40,000 a year in 
entertaining alone. It is sad to reflect on the ruin that has since 
overtaken some of the China houses. 

The Magicienne presently came back from Canton, and I in- 
stalled myself on board of her, excellent quarters having been pre- 
pared for us on her main-deck. My cabin had a large port, 
whence the gun had been removed, where I sat courting cool 
breezes that never came, and whiled away the tediousness of 
ship-life in reading the wonderful Jesuit accounts of the reigns 
of the Emperors Tschun-tche and Kang-Hi, and otherwise 
“ getting up” China. We remained three weeks at Hong-Kong, 
where a great deal of business connected with the superinten- 
dency of trade had to be settled before we could take up our 
residence—even temporarily—in the far North. At the risk of 
a tedious digression, | must endeavour here to show how great 
was the change to be created in our dealings with China by this 
removal, and what momentous consequences it involved. 

The right of residence at Peking—or, at any rate, the right of 
access to that jealously guarded capital—was the cardinal point 
of the policy which Lord Elgin had the year before brought to a 
successful issue at Tien-tsin. The other conditions of the Treaty 
of June 26, 1858, such as the opening up of the Yangtse-Kiang, 
and even the right of free circulation in the provinces—however 
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important—could not for a moment compare with this concession, 
wrung from the Imperial Court in a moment of dire distress and 
prostration. But the right of residence at Peking of a duly accre- 
dited Minister of her Majesty implied yet more unpalatable con- 
ditions. That Minister would have to be received in solemn 
audience by the Emperor, and would there deliver his credentials 
without any of the degrading formalities hitherto invariably 
exacted from every person, of whatever degree, admitted to the 
Imperial presence. The Chinese, as is well known, claim uni- 
versal dominion for their Sovereign ; hence the value attached 
by them to a ceremonial emblematic of the homage which the 
whole universe owes to the Son of Heaven. Practically these 
absurd pretensions had debarred us from direct intercourse with 
the Emperor and his Government, and had left us to deal with 
insolent and irresponsible provincial magnates, such as the 
notorious Yeh—a fruitful source of trouble of which the “ Arrow” 
lorcha case had been the culminating instance. These and 
similar considerations made the right of residence at the capital 
the fundamental point of our policy, as I have said ; for by its asser- 
tion alone could we symbolise, and bring home to every China- 
man from the Emperor downwards, our equality with the Chinese 
as a nation, and our denial of their ridiculous pretensions to 
supremacy. 

Unfortunately we had too long given them reason to believe 
that, in the end, we might not insist on the most hateful clauses 
of the Treaty, and, leaving them a dead letter, might content 
ourselves with such advantages as we had obtained for our trade. 
“Throughout many generations of our intercourse with China,” 
wrote Mr. Bruce to Lord Malmesbury at this time, “we post- 
poned considerations of national dignity to our commercial 
interests, and the statement that ‘the barbarians care for nothing 
but trade,’ appears again and again in their official papers as the 
key to our character and the principle by acting on which we are 
to be soothed and controlled.” Even Lord Elgin himself, 
vigorous and determined though his policy had been, cannot 
wholly escape the reproach of keeping alive this belief in the 
Chinese mind, for, in his last negotiations with the Imperial 
Commissioners at Shanghai, he had been induced to surrender 
the point of permanent residence at Peking in exchange for their 
sanction to a voyage which he was desirous to make up the 
Yangtse-Kiang river. We were soon to learn what use these 
same Commissioners would make of this deviation from a line 
of rigid enforcement of the Treaty. 

Such being the condition of affairs on the arrival in China of 
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our Mission, it was not hard to foresee that serious difficulties 
were in store for it. Mr. Bruce was fortunately authorised in his 
instructionsto take with him, on his journey north, a force sufficient 
to deter the Imperial Court from actively opposing his progress 
to Peking. The French and American Ministers were going on 
the same errand as ourselves—namely, the exchange of ratifi- 
cations, of Treaties concluded at Tien-tsin the previous year on 
the model of our own. M.de Bourboulon and his staff were to 
be conveyed north in the corvette, Le Duchayla, Captain Tricault ; 
Mr. Ward going in the Powhatian, frigate, which carried the flag 
of Commodore Tatnall. 

By June 2, our arrangements at Hong-Kong were completed, 
and we weighed anchor for Shanghai in company with the 
Duchayla. Early on the 6th we were off the Saddle Islands at 
the mouth of the Yangtse, and the turbid waters soon showed 
that we had entered that giant of rivers. In strange contrast to 
the intense heat we had suffered from in the south, we found here 
cloudy skies and drizzling rain. I put on clothing I had not 
worn since Suez, and felt as though we might be off the Nore 
instead of in the estuary of “the girdle of China.” In the after- 
noon we passed Woosung, and were steaming slowly up the 
intricate channel of the river of that name, against a current of 
four knots, carefully sounding as we went, when of a sudden a 
cry was raised of “ dog overboard !” (Ben of course). I happened 
to be standing on the bridge at the time, with Bruce and Van- 
sittart, peering through the mist for the first glimpse of Shanghai, 
and, rushing to the side, saw my friend, already long astern of us 
a white speck on the yellow tide, but striking out undauntedly. 
Fortunately we had a few minutes before passed a sailing-vessel 
(the Diana of Greenock), beating up stream with a boat in tow. 
Ben steered straight for her, and, before the captain’s orders to 
stop and lower a gig could be carried out, we could see the 
adventurous animal safely taken on board. He had been watch- 
ing the leadsman on the paddle-box and could not resist the temp- 
tation of going in after the lead. Next morning the Diana 
anchored in Shanghai harbour, and Master Ben was fetched 
away in triumph from her by a boat’s crew under the orders of 
young Anstruther, our captain’s nephew. Both this, and his 
shark adventure, are so remarkable in their way that I would not 
venture to put them down had I not credible witnesses to the 
veracity of my statements. 

The force that was to escort us to the north had rendezvoused 
at Shanghai under the orders of Admiral Hope. It consisted of 
some twenty vessels, two of which were transports carrying a 
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strong battalion of marines and a couple of companies of 
engineers. The day after our arrival, Mr. Bruce landed in state, 
all the boats of the squadron first forming an avenue through 
which he passed in the Admiral’s barge, and then falling into 
procession after him; while the ships, anchored in half-moon 
order, manned yards and fired an Envoy’s salute of fifteen guns. 
It was an imposing sight, I thought, and a proud display of the 
power of England at so great a distance from home. Unfortu- 
nately, the Chinese, on whom it was intended to produce a salu- 
tary impression, showed themselves provokingly indifferent to it. 
A few coolies loitered by the landing-place as we stepped out of 
the boat, but, in passing along the deserted bund, we could not 
help somehow being uncomfortably conscious that to the leery, 
imperturbable sons of Han, the whole ceremony was mere empty 
noise and smoke, such as the turbulent barbarians, in their igno- 
rance, delight in. 

We took up our quarters at the Consulate, whence the Consul 
was unceremoniously dislodged, and were soon deep in corre- 
spondence with the Imperial Commissioners. These dignitaries 
were Kweiliang, Hwashana, Ho-Kwei-Tsing, and Twan-Ching- 
Shih—the two first the leading negotiators of the Tien-tsin 
Treaty. The very fact of our finding them at Shanghai was of 
ill-omen, for Mr. Bruce had written to Kweiliang from Hong- 
Kong on May 16, advising him of his intention to proceed to 
Peking for the purpose of delivering in person an autograph 
letter from his Sovereign to the Emperor of China, and exchang- 
ing there, as by that treaty provided, the ratifications of the Treaty 
of Tien-tsin, at which latter city he requested that everything 
might be in readiness for the fitting reception of himself and his 
suite, and their transmission to the capital. Three weeks alone 
divided us from June 26, on which day, at latest, the ratifications 
had to be exchanged, and yet the very officials, whose business it 
was to carry out that ceremony and attend to our reception, were 
still here, hundreds of miles from Peking, and evidently bent on 
retarding our visit north, if not hoping to make us give it up 
altogether. 

The deliberate manner in which they opened up the corre- 
spondence left us no doubt as to their intent. They wrote on 
May 27 that they had been waiting in the south since the pre- 
vious autumn, on the strength of a promise from Lord Elgin that 
he would return to Shanghai from Canton to discuss various im- 
portant questions with them. They were now ready to discuss 
those questions with Mr. Bruce, and hoped he would meet them 
without loss of time, “as the period appointed for the exchange 
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of the Treaties is very near athand.” On the 28th they wrote two 
more letters (Mr. Bruce found all three communications waiting 
for him at Shanghai), in which they began by acknowledging the 
receipt of the letter addressed to Kweiliang from Hong-Kong, 
and, entirely changing their tone as to the necessity of ratifying 
the Treaty within the specified period, dwelt upon the impossi- 
bility of their reaching Peking as early as Mr. Bruce proposed ; 
indeed, “ having to travel north by land,” they could not be there 
under two months, if so soon. “The exchange of Treaties,” 
they said, “ was an affair of too grave importance to be hurried 
over.” They then pointed out that nothing would be ready at 
Tien-tsin for Mr. Bruce’s reception on his arrival there, and they 
advised that he should defer his departure from Shanghai for a 
while, rather than “ be kept waiting at the other place (Tien-tsin) 
where after midsummer the heat is excessive.” They requested 
Mr. Bruce, therefore, to name a day for a conference. Finally, 
in their third letter, after repeating that Lord Elgin’s promise to 
return was the cause of their detention at Shanghai, they sketched 
out the points which had been disposed of by Lord Elgin before 
leaving China, and those that remained to be discussed. It had 
been agreed with Lord Elgin, they said, that the visit to Peking 
“to exchange courtesies and treaties was exceptional,” and there 
was to be no permanent residence there. The Emperor had 
been informed of this decision. Further, “ Lord Elgin had been 
up the river to Han-Kow for once, but the navigation of the 
Yangtse-Kiang was henceforward to be in accordance with 
former Treaties.” Again,as regarded the right of free circulation 
in the empire, they hinted at a system of passports, to be issued 
by the local authorities, which would have rendered the conces- 
sion absolutely nugatory. 

These letters caused Mr. Bruce no little anxiety, but did -not 
for a moment make him swerve from the line of conduct he 
had determined upon. The experience he had derived from the 
mission of his brother authorised but one conclusion, namely, 
“that the Chinese Government will not stoop to.entertain a 
proposition except under pressure of fear, that while the pressure 
endures there is no point which in words it will not concede, 
and that it will make good its words in exact proportion as the 
pressure is maintained or diminished.” * Other motives combined 
to convince the British envoy that by firmness and decision 


** These wordsare quoted from an able letter by Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Wade, printed at the time for private circulation. I have made ample use of 
it in this sketch of our negotiations, as also of the official correspondence of 
Mr. Bruce. 
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alone he could carry out the objects of his mission. Trust- 
worthy reports had reached him of warlike preparations in the 
north, which his proceeding thither with the considerable force 
at his command was the only means of checking. Nor was it 
less essential that he should dispel the evil effects of Lord Elgin’s 
waiving the point of permanent residence at Peking and accept- 
ing instead the offer of a journey up the Yangtse. That the 
Commissioners had been encouraged by this unfortunate con- 
cession was now proved by their hinting their readiness to settle 
at once the indemnity due to us under the Treaty for our losses 
at Canton, provided we would altogether abandon the visit to 
Peking. This overture showed once more how firmly rooted 
was their belief that we were always to be bribed by commercial 
or pecuniary advantages. Moved by all these considerations, 
Mr. Bruce resolved to cut short the attempts of the Commissioners 
by declining to discuss with them a treaty which he had come 
to see executed and not discussed. Accordingly, he wrote to 
them on June 8 that he could not allow the period fixed for 
the exchange of the ratifications to be postponed. “ His resolu- 
tion to proceed to Peking without delay was,” he told them, “ in- 
flexible” ; he must therefore positively decline any interview with 
them at Shanghai; and he further warned them “that he was 
prepared to insist on a reception befitting the dignity of the nation 
he represented, and that any failure in this respect would be 
attended with the most serious consequences to the Imperial 
Government.” Not receiving an immediate reply, he wrote again 
on the 11th suggesting that the Commissioners, if their presence 
at Peking was, as they stated, necessary, might still keep their 
time by employing one of the Chinese steamers lying in Shanghai 
harbour to take them north; he also gave them notice that 
Admiral Hope was proceeding with his squadron to the mouth of 
the Pei-ho to announce the approach of himself and the French 
Minister. 

Thereupon came what was outwardly a complete and abject 
surrender, Mr. Bruce’s letter of June 8, wrote the Commissioners 
on the 12th, had been forwarded by post and would reach 
Peking within nine days ; so that it might be assumed that, by 
the time Mr. Bruce and his French and American colleagues 
arrived at Tien-tsin, some high officer, whom the Commissioners 
had urged the Emperor to depute, would be there to receive 
and escort them to the capital, where the exchange of treaties 
would be effected by the time fixed for that purpose. They (the 
Commissioners) dared not themselves go north by steamer with- 
out orders, but would hasten back post-haste by land “in 
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obedience to the Emperor’s commands.” Mr. Bruce need feel 
no anxiety as to the intention of the Imperial Government to 
observe and carry out the treaty, but they hoped that on his 
arrival at the mouth of the Tien-tsin River (the Pei-ho) his vessels 
might be anchored outside the bar, and that he would proceed 
to the capital without much luggage and with a moderate retinue. 
“ As he came speaking peace, his treatment by the Government 
of China could not fail to be in every way most courteous.” 

Events soon showed that this conciliatory letter was a perfect 
specimen of Eastern duplicity. When writing it, the Com- 
missioners, of course, well knew that at Peking it had been 
resolved to dispute our passage to Tien-tsin if necessary by force ; 
yet they allowed no such intention to appear. It is, therefore, 
not unfair to assume that their instructions were to keep, if 
possible, the British Envoy negotiating at Shanghai, and, if he 
obdurately persisted in going north, on no account to warn him 
of any peril, but to let him run the risk of a collision without 
preparing him for it; thus reserving to the Imperial Government, 
if defeated in the attempt to keep us out of the river, the power 
to cast the blame of such collision on its local representatives, 
But, however satisfactory the language of the Commissioners 
might at first sight appear, their letter contained no allusion to 
the interview with the Emperor and the presentation of the 
letter of credence to him. 

I gather from this omission [wrote Mr. Bruce to Lord Malmesbury on 
June 14] that the Emperor has not instructed them on this material point, 
and as the question of ceremonial ought in my opinion to be settled before 
we leave Tien-tsin for Peking, it is clear that it could not have been discussed 
here, involving, as it does, the necessity of taking the pleasure of the Emperor 
upon it, without the risk of losing the season altogether for the visit to Peking. 
I must observe [he added], that in order to effect the presentation in person 
of credentials to the Emperor, and to deter the Chinese from their hitherto 
invariable practice of subjecting foreign envoys to petty slights and insults 
which lower them and the Governments they represent in the eyes of the 
people, I must succeed in inspiring the Emperor and his counsellors with a 
conviction that what I have once demanded I will exact, and with a whole- 
some dread of my readiness and power to resort to force if my demands are 
not complied with. 

Mr. Bruce, in fact, felt that this audience question was so odious 
and indeed abhorrent to the Chinese Court that even the 
minutest details connected with it must lead to a battle-royal, 
in which nothing but dire necessity would make that Court give 
way. The history of his brother’s negotiations the year before 
had shown that Tien-tsin was the only point whence that Court 
could be coerced effectually. For that city, therefore, past 
experience, Lord Malmesbury’s instructions, the paramount 
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importance of the place as the key, so to speak, of the Imperial 
presence-chamber—and lastly the assurances of the Com- 
missioners themselves—all combined to make the British Envoy 
shape his course. 

On the morning of June 15, we once more went on board the 
Magicienne, and dropped down the river to Woosung, where we 
remained at anchor till the following morning, waiting for the 
Admiral’s tender, the Coromandel, that was eventually to take us 
up the Pei-ho to Tien-tsin. We were all glad to leave Shanghai, 
where we had had a week of wretchedly wet weather, and to be 
fairly started for the Chinese capital. Early on the 16th we 
weighed anchor, with the Coromandel in tow, and the Duchayla 
in company with us. The Powhattan, with the American Minister, 
had preceded us on its way north a few days before. The 
weather continued damp and foggy and the sea very rough, till 
the 19th, when it brightened again with a fresh wind, and a 
sparkle on the tumbling waves. On the forenoon of the 2oth 
we were abreast of the island of Sha-lui-tien, some thirty miles 
from the mouth of the Pei-ho, where by agreement we were to 
meet the squadron that had preceded us. Not a vessel was to be 
seen far and wide, so, still in company with the Frenchman, we 
shaped our course direct for the Pei-ho river. At 4 P.M. we 
steamed into the centre of our ships, which, together with the 
American frigate, lay at anchor some seven or eight miles from 
the Taku forts. A boat from the Chesapeake flag-ship at once 
came alongside with a note from Admiral Hope to say that “he 
had found the forts” (destroyed by us the previous year) “ rebuilt, 
and the river staked, but that he had been promised that the 
stakes would be removed by that evening.” Presently the 
Admiral himself came on board with a full account of his 
proceedings. Having left Shanghai on the 11th, he had reached 
the rendezvous at Sha-lui-tien on the 16th, but, in consequence of 
stress of weather and bad anchorage, had found it necessary to 
proceed the next day to the Pei-ho. He had with him the Fury 
and two gun-boats, and having anchored outside the bar, he had 
at once, as agreed with Mr. Bruce, sent an officer on shore, with 
a competent interpreter, to announce the approach of the English 


and French envoys and to inquire what measures had been taken 
for their reception. 


These gentlemen found the river mouth barred, and all but closed, by a 
series of formidable booms and rafts; the works, demolished last year, rebuilt 
and extended; but, strange to say, no one to communicate with but some 
rudely armed peasants who maintained that there was no authority, civil or 
military, nearer than Tien-tsin; also that no authority had anything to say to 
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the defences of which they were in charge; these were purely the affair of 
the people, and devised by them for their protection against rebels and 
pirates.* 


Admiral Hope had then sent again to desire that the obstacles 
might be removed within three days, and had this time received 
an assurance that a passage would be cleared by that time. The 
authorities at Tien-tsin, he was likewise told, had been apprised 
of the arrival of the squadron, the whole of which had joined the 
flag on the 18th, and had anchored where we found them. The 
Admiral went on to tell us that he had just returned from 
the river, whither he had been to see for himself what had been 
done towards clearing a passage. He had crossed the bar ina 
gun-boat and had sent on shore a letter to the Tau-tai (Prefect) 
of Tien-tsin, requesting that “as provisions were needed by the 
squadron, officers and men might be free to land in such numbers 
as would not be inconvenient to the inhabitants of Taku.” The 
officer charged with this missive found that the obstacles, instead 
of being removed, were in course of completion. He was again 
unable to communicate with any person who would own to an 
official character or employment, and was at last obliged to leave 
the Admiral’s letter with peasants on the beach, who denied that 
any promise had been given to clear the passage, declared that it 
would take a month to do so, and once more affirmed that there 
were no Officials near the spot. 

The Admiral’s narrative gave rise to much anxious debating in 
the cabin of the Magicienne that evening, and indeed it must be 
allowed that the condition of affairs it described could not well 
be more unsatisfactory. The river—our highway to Pekin—was 
blocked up ; contrary to the assurances of Kweiliang there was 
no one to receive us or to attend to our wants; and the 
authorities, whose existence we could not doubt, met our 
attempts to communicate by sedulous concealment, and left 
us to seek information from fishermen and peasants. On one 
point there could be no doubt ; it would not do to put up with 
any more Chinese trifling. 

The anchorage off the Pei-ho, apart from the mournful 
recollection I have naturally preserved of it, appeared to me 
detestable in every way. Shallow waters and the boisterous 
winds of the Gulf of Pechili made it uncomfortable for even the 
most seasoned of sailors, while nothing could be more wearisome 
to the eye than its wide expanse of chopping seas of a dirty, 
bilious green, unrelieved by the straight, grey line of flat coast 
that just marked the horizon and was broken at one single point 
* Wade's narrative, before mentioned. 
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by the mean-looking fortifications of Taku, and the masts of the 
junks that lay behind them in the first bend of the river. The 
dreary, shabby prospect would have been unendurable, had not 
our gaze eagerly stretched far beyond it and taken in, as it were, 
the huge, shadowy metropolis which we then believed to be our 
certain goal and which—for one of us at least (poor De Normann) 
reserved martyrdom and an untimely grave. I find it difficult, 
after such a repulse as that which awaited us, to realise the blind 
confidence with which we were all imbued at this time. Never- 
theless, I believe that if the whole force had been canvassed no 
one would have been found in it who doubted for a moment our 
ability to overcome with ease any opposition that might be 
offered by the faithless Government of Peking. Personally I had 
some time before had a vague presentiment that serious resistance 
was intended. Shortly before we left Shanghai, | remember dis- 
cussing the point with Mr. Bruce, and taking upon myself to 
suggest that it might be well to make assurance doubly sure by 
summoning up the Royals from Hong-Kong, and, if necessary, 
applying to India for further reinforcements. Those, however, 
who knew most of Chinese warfare—and our squadron was full 
of such—had but one dread, namely, that no real stand would be 
made, and they would thus be disappointed of a brush with the 
insidious foe. 

On the 21st it was resolved to wait no longer, and a formal 
letter was addressed to the Admiral requesting him, in the joint 
names of the French and British envoys, to clear the passage for 
their progress up the river, The council of war at which this 
determination was come to was held under adverse circum- 
stances, the sea running so high as to make communication with 
the flag-ship and the French corvette a matter of difficulty. Next 
day all boat communication became impossible, but the following 
morning (Thursday the 23rd) the weather moderated and our 
eyes were gladdened by sight of the gun-boats coming out of 
the mouth of the river, where they had been engaged in 
preparations for the final move. A reconnaissance—unfortu- 
nately, as it proved, too slight a one—had been made, and had 
shown the obstacles placed in the river to be more formidable 
than had been supposed. Not only was the channel full of iron 
stakes, but several heavy booms, chained together and made into 
a huge raft by intermediate pieces of timber, were laid across 
from side to side. At the same time the embrasures in the forts 
were covered with matting, and not a soul could be seen stirring 
in the works. Indeed, but for the peaceful junks anchored 
higher up, it might well have been believed that, at sight of the 
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barbarian vessels, the whole country had risen in terror and fled, 
Yet behind these silent walls lay the flower of the Tartar army, 
under the orders of Sangkolinsin, a Mongol prince of the blood, 
of high renown, who was the hope and mainstay of the war party 
at Peking. 

The Admiral now came on board and told us that all his mea- 
sures had been taken, and he was ready to force a passage the 
next day. At this juncture it was that the American Minister, 
who had hitherto taken no part in our councils, informed Mr. 
Bruce and M. de Bourboulon that he had resolved to make a 
demand for passage similar to theirs, and that, if met with a 
refusal, he would join them in the attack. He begged, therefore, 
that operations might be delayed another day to enable him to 
make the attempt. Our chief was too elated at the prospect of 
seeing the three flags combined not to accede at once to this 
request, and the attack was therefore postponed to the 25th. 
Mr. Ward’s efforts to communicate with any one in authority 
failed like all those that had preceded it. He went over the bar 
with Commodore Tatnall in his tender, the Zoey-wan, but his 
interpreter found no one but a militia-man—for such he repre- 
sented himself to be—who, however, stated that any attempt to 
remove the booms would at once be the signal of fire from the 
forts. The Toey-wan ran aground in the river and could not be 
got off, and thus the American Minister was prevented from 
conveying any intimation of this significant threat to his colleagues, 
and remained a forced, but by no means indifferent spectator of 
the action that ensued.* 

The die was now cast, and we were surrounded by the din and 
bustle of warlike preparations. As for us peaceful diplomatists, 
our excitement rose to fever-heat, and we begged to be allowed 
to go on board one of the light draught vessels that were to 
move up the river—a request which, fortunately for us, as it 
afterwards turned out, the Admiral smilingly but firmly refused 
to grant. By noon of the 24th our frigate had become a 
solitude, the whole available force of combatants on board (115 
officers and men) having embarked with Vansittart in big launches 
which the gun-boats took in tow. We had never seen our 
captain in such high feather before. He had been in weak 
health for some time from the effects of China fever, but as 
soon as he sniffed powder in the air, he became another man, and 


* It may, I think, be fairly doubted whether such a threat, uttered by a 
person of no position or authority, would, at this stage of the proceedings, have 
in any way deterred the British and French Envoys from asserting their right 
to a passage, if needs be, by force. 
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trod his deck with the gaiety of a middy told off on his first boat- 
ing expedition, rather than the gravity of a post-captain inured 
to battle and renowned throughout the service for his cool daring. 
His high spirits spread all through the crew, and certainly each 
man of them, as he went over the ship’s side that morning in full 
fighting trim, seemed flushed with that “ innate warlike passion” 
which Kinglake, with more eloquence than modesty, claims as 
“the gift of high Heaven” to our “chosen race.” 

Time hung heavily on our hands the rest of that day. When 
we had done watching our contingent and those from the other 
ships being towed by the puffing and snorting gun-boats over the 
distance of eight or nine miles that divided our larger vessels 
from the river mouth, we could do nothing but wander restlessly 
from cabin to cabin, making ineffectual attempts at conversation, 
and equally ineffectual ones to read or to keep silent, so strung 
up were our nerves. Mr. Bruce, Wade, and I broke the tedium of 
the afternoon by a visit to the American Frigate Powhattan, 
where we found officers and crew chafing at neutrality, and 
eagerly hoping that their flag too might be committed to action. 
They were of course, like ourselves, entirely unaware of the 
mishap to the Toey-wan which had alone prevented their Minister 
from throwing in his lot with ours. At half-past ten that night, 
as we were having our last cigar on deck, we distinctly heard an 
explosion, which we supposed to be the blowing-up of the booms. 
It was that operation, unfortunately only imperfectly carried out, 
as our vessels learnt to their cost the next day. 

The morning of the attack now dawned. At an early hour, 
when I was still in my cabin dressing, Perrini brought me word 
that two Chinese junks had come alongside with some message, 
it was said, for the Minister. 1 hurried on deck and found there 
a petty Mandarin, escorted by a ragged rabble, who was charged 
with a letter to Mr. Bruce from Hangfuh, Governor-General of 
Chi-li, stating that he had been sent by the Emperor “ to Peh- 
tang, a port to the north of Ta-ku,” to do the honours. Kweiliang 
and Hwashana, as the negotiators of last year’s treaty, had been 
summoned to exchange the ratifications; he, Hangfuh, was 
engaged in disarming Peh-tang, heretofore a fortified place ; 
when the men and guns had been moved to the southward, he 
would come out in a junk to welcome Mr. Bruce to Peh-tang, 
whence he (Mr. Bruce) might proceed overland to Peking, as soon as 
Kweiliang and his colleague had arrived. The underlining is mine, 
and marks Mr. Bruce’s reasons for treating this letter, which 
reached his hands at the eleventh hour, as unworthy of con- 
sideration. In effect, he was now again asked to do what he had 
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declined to do at Shanghai, namely to wait till the Commis- 
sioners had reached Peking, which he knew from themselves they 
could not do for several weeks. Had he consented to this delay, 
he would then have been represented to the Chinese Court and 
people as humbly and patiently waiting at their gate till it was 
the Imperial pleasure that he should be let in ; and when at last 
the decree had gone forth for the admission of the supplicant, 
his progress by land—that is, at the mercy of the Chinese 
officials charged to conduct him—would have been marked by 
a succession of studied slights and indignities such as shortly 
afterwards fell to the lot of the American Envoy. Onthe ground 
‘of consistency alone, therefore, he could not possibly entertain 
the proposal. Further he knew that the Admiral was, at that 
very moment, moving up the river (10 A.M. was the hour 
appointed for the advance) and at the distance that divided us 
from Ta-ku, it was more than doubtful whether a request to 
suspend operations would reach that officer in time. Mr. Bruce 
declined, therefore, to receive the letter, on the plea that it was 
informal in the place assigned to the characters indicating the 
Queen’s name,* and intimated to the bearer that any further 
communications must be addressed to him at Tien-tsin. 

Ten o'clock struck, then eleven, then twelve, and still not a 
sound reached us from the direction of the river. I had been 
straining my eyes the whole morning, gazing through spy- 
glasses at the forts, and was reading in Wade’s cabin, when, 
at twenty minutes past two, St. Clair called to us through the 
hatchway that the attack had begun. The entry in my diary for 
the time accurately describes the effect of this announcement : 
“rushed on deck cheering like mad!” Indeed they were hard 
at it, and when, a quarter of an hour later, we saw and heard a 
tremendous explosion (one of the enemy’s powder-magazines 
had been blown up) we gave another ringing cheer, so certain 
did we feel that John Chinaman was getting the punishment 
he so richly deserved. Behind the shore-line which, as I have 
said above, is low and flat, the river takes so sudden a bend 
that our vessels were entirely concealed from us. We could 
only see the clouds of smoke, and now and then an angry flash 


* The character signifying her Majesty is not ona level with that signify- 
ing the Emperor, as by the fixed rules of Chinese official composition it would 
be, were it employed in speaking of the Emperor himself. This marksa non- 
appreciation of the complete equality we claim for our Sovereign with all 
others, the Emperor of China included, and I should recommend that the 
original be returned for correction. [Minute by Wade endorsed on the trans- 
lation of Hangfuh’s letter. ] 
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tearing those clouds asunder. The firing went on without in- 
termission till about four o’clock, when it perceptibly slackened, 
“ A long stand they have made,” thought we ; “ but now they are 
sullenly yielding.” We sat down to dinner in good spirits, and 
were halfway through the meal, when the firing redoubled again. 
“Too long a stand,” said Wade ; “this is not the usual style of 
Chinese fighting.” 

We could bear the suspense no longer. Nearly all the boats, 
and all the boats’ crews, had left the ship the day before, but we 
knew of a cranky old gig that was still available, and resolved to 
man her ourselves and make for the Hesper troopship, that lay 
half-way between us and the shore, and would doubtless have 
some intelligence respecting the action. De Normann, St. Clair, 
Wyndham and I, with three non-combatant officers of the frigate, 
made up a scratch crew, and, hoisting a sail, we were soon under 
way. We had gone more than two miles, or about half the dis- 
tance, when the wind, which had till then served us, suddenly 
veered round and set right in our teeth. We took to our oars, 
the tide flowing fast against us with an ugly, chopping sea. Add 
to this, feeble and uneven pulling, a boat that leaked so that, sitting 
by turns in the stern-sheets, we had to bale out the water with 
an empty sardine-tin, a pitch dark night with only now and then 
the flash of a gun on the horizon to point out where the land lay, 
anc it will be seen that we were in anything but a cheerful pre- 
dicament. It was hopeless to continue on our course, and our 
only chance was to make again for the frigate. How we managed 
to rearch her I can hardly tell, for the wind and waves rose every 
minute, and we shipped numerous seas that all but swamped us, 
but finally found ourselves on board again, much exhausted and 
drenched to the skin, and as ignorant as before of the details of 
the fighting. To De Normann I think we owed much that evening, 
for he pulled best and steadiest of us all, and showed perfect 
coolness throughout. But he came of a good stock and combined 
German earnestness and British pluck—qualities which developed 
into heroic fortitude during the fortnight of fiendish torments he 
afterwards endured, and have shed a mournful lustre on his name. 
Tired as I was, I slept but little that night, and, as I lay facing 
the open port, heard at intervals the sullen boom of a big gun 
preceded by the burning of blue lights. What could they be firing 
at in the darkness ? 

The morning of Sunday the 26th broke with glorious sunshine, 
calm weather, and perfect silence. The forenoon wore on and 
it was fully eleven o’clock when the officer of the watch descried 
vessels coming out of the river, and presently reported the Coro- 
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mandel. As she drew nearer she hoisted a signal: “Send cot 
for wounded officer.” There was nothing alarming in this ; so 
obstinately fought an action had prepared us for casualties. Our 
assistant-surgeon went off with all needful appliances, and steered 
for the Admiral’s tender which had meanwhile steamed closer 
and was now within easy distance of us. She now hoisted a 
second signal: “ Admiral wishes to confer with Minister.” But 
before Mr. Bruce could return from the interview we already 
knew the worst. The surgeon above-mentioned had brought back 
a full tale of defeat and slaughter. Our intrepid captain was the 
officer for whom the cot was wanted. He had just undergone 
amputation of the leg on board the Coromandel and wished to be 
brought back to his own ship. 

We soon had more ample proof of the extent of our disaster. 
The same Jaunches that had taken off our lusty, exulting shipmates 
now drew alongside with a sadly diminished freight of maimed 
and shattered humanity, and it was a piteous sight to watch the 
poor fellows crawl up the accommodation ladder down which we 
had seen them step so jauntily just two days before. Presently 
came a boat with Vansittart himself, whom we all lent a hand to 
hoist up in the cot where he lay with a calm, white face, but with 
that look of things beyond which so seldom misleads. Altogether 
it was a miserable business, and being the first and only occasion 
on which I have witnessed the sterner aspects of war, left on me 
an indelible impression. 

It had indeed been a most disastrous day. The leading gun- 
boat—the Opossum, I think—had been stopped by the imperfectly 
destroyed booms, and the others crowding in upon her in the 
narrow and shallow channel, they all got aground in turn, and 
thus—unable to move either forwards or backwards—had become 
easy targets to the seventy guns of the forts, carefully trained on 
this one spot, which now suddenly opened upon them. Our 
vessels had, in fact, blindly rushed into the trap cunningly set for 
them, the formidable character of which too superficial a recon- 
naissance had prevented their realising. After some hours of 
severe and most unequal fighting, it had been resolved as a 
desperate resource to land the marines and small arms’ companies 
and try to storm one of the forts, which, if taken, would have, 
given us the key of the whole position. The landing unfortu- 
nately took place at low water and just before dark, and our men, 
in jumping out of the boats, at once sank over their knees in the 
ooze and tenacious mud of a beach which was thoroughly raked 
by the fire of the works in front of them. Under this deadly hail- 
storm such of them as did not fall at once advanced, dropping in 
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tens and twenties as they went, or floundered into deep ditches 
where they lost their scaling ladders and wetted their rifles and 
ammunition. It was quite dark when a determined band of some 
sixty men—over one-half of them officers—reached the last ditch 
at the very foot of the fort, and there lay down for upwards of an 
hour waiting for reinforcements which never came, for the simple 
reason that there were none left tosend. Some old Crimeans 
among this undaunted handful swore they had recognised Russian 
uniforms and had heard Russ spoken in the fort, and their state- 
ments led to an idle report of secret Russian co-operation with 
the Chinese. It is just possible that deserters from the forces on 
the Amoor may have helped to work the Chinese guns, but I 
should be equally ready to believe that there were English 
deserters there too. The scum and refuse of mankind had long 
made China one of their favourite hunting-grounds. 

The action was irretrievably lost. Five of our vessels were 
sunk (two of these, the Cormorant and the Lee, remained in 
Chinese hands), and we had a casualty list of near 500 men out 
of a total force of probably 1200. The Admiral himself was 
severely wounded, as were the seconds in command, Captains 
Vansittart and Shadwell. So was also the gallant French Captain, 
Tricault, one of the slender party who had lain under cover of 
the last ditch. Bitter as was the confession, we were obliged to 
admit that all further operations were impossible with the force 
left to us. Our sunken vessels, however, must be removed, if 
possible; so, during the fortnight consumed by this arduous and 
dangerous operation, we lay listlessly in the offing in our big ships 
under the blazing sun of July—the northern summer had mock- 
ingly set in with all its glory and fierceness—surrounded by the 
wounded, the dying, and the dead, who were borne out by the 
treacherous river and came floating past us—a ghastly, sickening 
sight. One lovely evening, I remember pointing out to an officer 
on deck an object at some little distance that kept bobbing up 
and down in the light on the curly water. He put up his glass, 
gave me a queer look, and then ordered a boat to pull towards it. 
It was the body of some officer, sewn up in a hammock, from 
which the shot that was to submerge him had got detached. 
What we saw was the head of the corpse floating upright, and 
the body had to be thrust through before it could be made to 
sink for ever “ beneath the wave.” 

Most trying of all, perhaps, was the boom of the enemy’s guns, 
which began as soon as night had closed in—each shot preceded 
by a blue light by which the gunners directed their fire at our 
men working under cover of the darkness to raise their sunken 
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vessels. Fortunately the Chinamen made very bad practice; but 
there was something inexpressibly saddening, and at the same 
time galling, in the sound to which we knew that no reply could 
be made on our side. The tedium and tension of these days were 
only relieved by the bright tales of deeds of individual gallantry 
which cropped up hourly with the details of the action. The 
Admiral himself had been simply “ heroic,” as Tricault—no mean 
judge—expressed it to me. He had shifted his flag at least three 
times from one sinking vessel to another ; and, though wounded 
at the outset and afterwards disabled, had never given up the 
command. Conspicuous, too, for their intrepidity were Com- 
merell,* who subsequently reaped further glory in Africa, and 
Commander Jones of the Lee, one of the vessels hopelessly lost. 
Poor Jones—“ Gallows Jones” his friends used to call him—was 
one of the finest and most promising officers in the service, and 
unquestionably the most amusing I ever met. I see him now in 
the cabin of the Magicienne trying on the kit of clothes we had 
scraped together for him, and keeping us in fits of laughter when 
everything he had in the world—a few hundred pounds’ worth— 
was lying at the bottom of the river. Perhaps the instance of 
cool daring that struck me as most remarkable was that—related, 
I think, by Jones—of a boatswain (I unfortunately forget his 
name) who, in the thickest of the fight, volunteered to be slung 
over the side of his sinking ship, where he worked below the water 
line plugging a hole, coming up to breathe under the hottest fire 
imaginable, and being, in fact, the whole time between asphyxia 
and round shot. But it is invidious to quote special cases when 
all had behaved so admirably. This obscure, hopeless, mis- 
managed affair—now utterly forgotten and merged in the events 
of the great campaign of the following year of which it was the 
cause—deserves to the full as brilliant a pen as that which has so 
minutely and imperishably chronicled the day of Balaclava. 
Indeed, in the errors committed and the redeeming heroism 
shown, it much resembles that splendid piece of military folly. 
Surely the rewards of history are unfairly portioned out. The 
ride of the “‘ten beautiful squadrons” is set for ever in the most 
gorgeous page of our military annals, while the record of the 
landing of our humbler marines and blue-jackets remains pigeon- 
holed in dust at the Admiralty. 

Before leaving the scene of our disaster, I must pay a heartfelt 
tribute to the bearing of the American Commodore Tatnall. 
The Toey-wan, as I said before, had got aground, and from 
her deck this type of Southern chivalry had watched the contest 

* The late Admiral Sir’ Edmund Commerell, G.C.B. 
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with ever-increasing impatience. At last, n'y tenant plus, he 
ordered his gig to be manned and, through a fire so tremendous 
that his coxswain’s head was taken off by a round shot and his 
boat smashed to pieces alongside the Admiral’s vessel, he steered 
straight for the British flag in danger, and, coolly stepping on 
deck, inquired how the Admiral was doing. When afterwards 
asked why he had thus exposed himself, he simply replied that 
Sir James Hope had called upon him a few days before and that 
he had had no earlier opportunity of returning his visit. He 
had to borrow a boat to go back to his own vessel, but the crew 
of his gig concealed themselves on board the English gun-boat 
and helped to work her gun throughout the action.* In explana- 
tion of this unneutral proceeding, it was that the old man gave 
vent to his memorable saying : “After all, Sir, blood is thicker 
than water!” Grand words, that should be carefully treasured 
up in every habitation of the Anglo-Saxon race. Could but 
more such instances of American brotherly feeling be quoted. 

At last the weary task was accomplished. Of the five sunken 
vessels three had been raised from their slimy bed and brought 
safely out of the river—the Lee and Cormorant remaining to mark 
the short-lived triumph of the Chinese. How thorough an am- 
buscade they had prepared for us is shown by the fact that, 
before the action, our officers were assured that the obstructions 
in the river were not devised against us but as a protection 
against pirates, while, after our repulse, the Emperor issued a 
boastful decree expressly stating that San-ko-lin-sin had been 
ordered to fortify the passage so as to keep us out. Another 
circumstance worth recording is that so little was the Imperial 
commander assured of his success that it was not till several 
days after the action, when it became evident that we did not 
contemplate a renewal of the attack, that he ventured to flaunt 
his Tartar banners from the Taku walls in sign of victory. 

The maimed and baffled squadron now once more shaped its 
course for the south, and at the Saddle Islands (a group off the 
entrance to the Yangtse) we were transhipped to the Coromandel 
which was to take us back to Shanghai. Here weitook a last sad 
leave of Vansittart, who was fast sinking and breathed his last 
two days after we left his ship. ‘Brave as Nelson, gentle as 
Collingwood,” might well be said of him! The navy in him 
sustained an irreparable loss. The fight with all its heroism, 
and mortification, and slaughter, was now well behind us, but to 
our chief remained the bitter task of reporting home a failure, 


* Wade states, no doubt on good authority, that the Toey-wan helped to 
tow up our boats carrying the landing-party. 
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which he rightly foresaw would be mainly laid to his account, 
however unfairly. Written explanations could hardly be deemed 
sufficient in such an emergency, so he resolved to send me home 
for the purpose of furnishing any additional information that 
might be desired by the Government. 

At this period it was that Mr. Bruce displayed the strength of 
character and nobility of disposition to which I have before paid 
my tribute. He was, indeed, sustained throughout by the con- 
viction that his policy, although temporarily thwarted, was the 
only right one, but he none the less keenly felt the disaster that 
had befallen our arms and the cruel sacrifice of life it had en- 
tailed. Yet he did not shrink an instant from taking upon him- 
self the entire responsibility of the operations, although he had, 
of course, in no way controlled their execution. Almost his last 
words to me when I took leave of him at Shanghai were: 
“Remember ! I stand or fall with the Admiral!” But I have 
approached delicate ground, and it is no part of these purely 
personal recollections to awaken long-laid controversies, or still 
less to dwell on the treatment which Mr. Bruce received at this 
time in quarters where it was least to be expected. I cannot, 
however, pass over entirely the attitude of the Conservative 
statesman by whom he had been sent out, and who was no 
longer in power when I brought home the unwelcome news of 
his repulse. It certainly was a strange and painful circumstance 
that, during the debate which took place on the subject in the 
House of Lords, the ex-Foreign Secretary who had drawn up 
the instructions under which the British Envoy had acted— 
instructions which clearly contemplated the possibility of a 
collision, since they enjoined his taking a sufficient force with 
him to the north, and especially dwelt on the importance of his 
asserting a right to passage up the river—should have attacked 
his policy and disclaimed all responsibility for it, while Lord 
Palmerston (now become Prime Minister), who might fairly 
have abstained from defending a course of action for which he 
was in no way answerable, gave the Envoy his warm and 
uncompromising support. 

I left Shanghai on one of the last days in July, and — before 
starting, had a sharp attack of China fever, accompanied by great 
nervous prostration, due in great part, I think, to the season of 
painful excitement and anxiety I had just gone through. In the 
first week of August I took the homeward bound mail at Hong- 
Kong. My voyage was devoid of all incident beyond a storm we 
experienced at the very outset. It had been blowing in fitful gusts 
in Hong-Kong harbour the morning I went on board, and the 
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glass had fallen low enough to make things look ominous. Yet, 
for the first few hours, we found the sea outside rough, but 
nothing more. Dinner was just over, I remember, and, being 
still weak from fever, 1 was seated dozing in an armchair on deck 
when Bersolle, a French Secretary of Legation who was going 
home invalided, suddenly roused me, pointing straight before 
him at the same time over the bulwarks we were facing. On 
what seemed the extreme verge of the horizon, narrowed by the 
rapidly closing in night, what looked like a huge green wall was 
moving towards us with unbroken front, and levelling, as it 
advanced, the chopping billows round us. A few more seconds 
and this liquid mound overtopped us, the white crest bent over 
and broke, and then, simultaneously lifting the keel and strik- 
ing the ship’s side, the enormous wave made her shiver from 
stem to stern, then bounding on deck, ran hissing along, drench- 
ing and driving us below and floating all the loose gear that lay 
about. Nothing could be more sudden. From that moment we 
lay in the trough of a terrific sea that came tumbling in in wildest 
confusion from all sides, while the wind veering every minute, 
and the glass falling at the rate of 0.3 inch an hour left no doubt 
that we were within the range of a violent typhoon. We passed 
two miserable days and nights, with everything battened down ; 
suffocated by the damp heat which specially characterises these 
storms ; unable to sit, or lie down, or stand, or eat, or read, or 
sleep ; surrounded by terrified women and children (most of 
them Spanish passengers from Manilla) ; without any reckoning 
(we could obtain none) of our exact position in waters which 
abound in hidden rocks and shoals ; reduced to wait and watch 
till the fury of the tempest should pass away from us. All we 
could do was to keep on our course at the lowest possible speed 
and trust to our not being drawn nearer to the centre of the 
cyclone that was crossing our path. Fortunately our ship—the 
same Pekin which three months before had taken me from Galle 
to Hong-Kong—had the most skilful and resolute of commanders 
in Burne, a Lancashire gentleman of good family and religious 
training (a brother, I believe, of that distinguished Indian official 
Sir Owen Burne), whose cheerful energy and simple trust in 
Providence gave confidence to all on board. On the third 
morning a break was visible in the sky—to us it seemed as the 
first ray of light that shone on chaos—and by the barometrical 
readings we knew that the centre of the storm was moving rapidly 
to the westward, and that by keeping steadily on our course, 
though we made little or no progress, we were certain to be in 
smooth waters by the morrow. Just before nightfall of that 
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third day occurred the incident which has so deeply engraved 
this tempest on my memory. The sea was still running furiously, 
but we had picked up heart, and, after such dinner as we could 
swallow, a few of us had ventured on the wave-swept deck to get 
a breath of fresh air. As we stood there, holding on to life-lines 
and stanchions, alternately gazing down into fathomless depths 
of cruel mocking green, or glancing upwards at mountains of 
foam, the officer of the watch called out: “A boat!” A boat, 
indeed! what craft of that size could live in such a sea as this ? 
Peering out through the blinding spray we could just discern 
on the sky-line six silhouettes clearly cut out against the back- 
ground of raging sea and scudding cloud; half a dozen human 
frames suspended, they looked, in mid air, and jerked up and 
down as in some gigantic magic lantern. Then came the clear 
voice of the captain: “Stop her! Helm hard-a-port!” and, 
lower in tone, a growling commentary from the chief officer on 
the risk of attempting such a manoeuvre. Our steamer stopped 
in her course and daringly swung right round, lay tossing and 
labouring in the trough of the sea, while the floating wreck of 
what now distinctly showed itself to be a Chinese sampan was 
borne towards her by wind and waves. In a minute or two more 
this water-logged skeleton of a boat was carried right under our 
bows, where sturdy fellows were standing out on the bowsprit 
and in the chains watching for her. A rope was cast down, which 
one of the occupants contrived to sling under his arms, and in 
the twinkling of an eye the poor creature was hoisted up and on 
deck. One saved out of the six. The sampan now swept past 
within some ten yards from where I stood by the paddle-box ; 
more ropes were thrown out, but the wind prevented their reach- 
ing, and it was dreadful to look down into those five upturned 
faces, blanched by terror from their native yellow to a ghastly 
white, to mark their looks of desperate entreaty, and see them 
drift hopelessly away. Once more the ship was put about, and 
the wreck—now under our lee—was cast with such force against 
our side that it went to pieces, but not till by indescribably rapid 
and vigorous action, every one of the remaining five had been 
seized and literally dragged out of the jaws of death. 

When next day the poor wretches, thus miraculously preserved, 
were able to tell their tale, they stated that they were the only 
survivors from a large junk, bound from some southern port to 
Singapore, which had foundered two days before with upwards of 
a hundred souls. They had contrived to scramble into this sam- 
pan, which, from its excessive lightness, floated like a cork, and 
had drifted about on the ocean without oars or sails, with no 
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food or drink, and up to their waists in water. We landed them 
a week later at Singapore, but not without witnessing a curious 
exhibition of Chinese character and Chinese logic. On the 
Sunday, after service, the motley crew of the Pekin being mustered 
as usual on deck, the captain gave out that contributions for the 
poor shipwrecked Chinamen wouid be thankfully received from 
all. From the passengers down to the humblest Lascar or the 
Somali stokers, every soul on board gave his or her mite ; all but 
the half-dozen smart Celestials who manned the captain’s gig. 
These fellows stolidly declined to contribute anything, saying in 
effect that the sea has its chances to which all are alike lable— 
heute mir, morgen dir—and that the fact of these men’s lives 
having been saved gave them no claim on other men’s purses. 

I have little more to add of my journey home. At Point de 
Galle I parted with sincere regret from the gallant commander of 
the Pekin, and two days later was on my way to Suez in the 
Simla. By the time we got to Alexandria my attacks of fever 
had increased, and in the Mediterranean, where we found heavy 
weather, | was so completely prostrated that at Marseilles (which 
we reached on September 12, six months to a day from the date 
of my embarking there for China) I had to be carried from my 
berth in the steamer to a bed in the hotel, after confiding my 
despatches to that distinguished officer, Colonel Yule, of the 
Indian service, who had been our fellow passenger from Ceylon. 
| was laid up for a week before pursuing my journey to Paris 
where Lord Cowley, I remember, showed much concern 
at my sorry appearance. I at once hastened on to London and 
reported myself at the Foreign Office. Both my immediate chief, 
Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston received me with great 
kindness, and the former told me that the Queen (who was at 
Balmoral) wished to hear my account of the events in China, but 
that, being aware of my ill-health, her Majesty, with her habitual 
consideration, desired I should not hurry my journey north. So 
gracious a message could have but one reply. I told Lord John 
that I was ready to go whenever he directed, and it was agreed 
that I should leave for Scotland by the “limited mail” the 
following Tuesday ; horses would be ordered for me at Blair- 
gowrie by the Queen’s messenger going up the day before. 
Accordingly, about noon of the last Wednesday in September, | 
found myself at Blairgowrie, and on stepping out of the train 
was asked by a smart post-boy whether I was “the gentleman for 
Balmoral.” I replied affirmatively, and was soon on the road in 
a chariot and pair. But what a climate, and what a day! The 
rain came down unceasingly during the whole six hours it took 
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us to reach the castle; not in drops, but in long threads that 
seemed to reach unbroken from the clouds to the sodden earth. 
I sat shivering in a corner of the carriage, passing through world- 
renowned scenery shrouded in the densest mist, and only con- 
cerned in protecting myself from the moisture that streamed in ; 
ruefully speculating the while as to how much of the adipose 
substance of the wretched Perrini (seated in the rumble) as had 
not been melted down by China suns, might escape being washed 
away by these Caledonian cataracts. At last, when darkness had 
long set in, we drew up at the Royal residence. 


* * * * * 


After dinner we all assembled in the drawing-room, where a 
cercle was formed (the company being now increased by the 
arrival of some neighbours—Lord and Lady Fife, I think, and 
the Farquharsons of Invercauld), and her Majesty proceeded to 
go round, addressing a few words to each person in turn. She 
at last reached the corner where I was standing, and Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis having named me, I bowed my best and lowest 
and found myself for the first time face to face with my Sovereign, 
and at once sous son charme. The sound of her voice, the kindly 
look in her face, the tears in her eyes when I spoke of the 
gallantry and cruel losses of her soldiers and sailors, a certain 
tender maternal grace about her—all must have gone straight to 
any heart, and made an easy conquest of mine, and I could only 
wish that every survivor of that devoted force had been by to see 
her and hear her speak. She touched me deeply and was much 
moved herself. After talking with me for some little time she 
passsd on, with a gracious and graceful inclination of the head, 
leaving upon me an impression of singular, all-winning charm 
which through the long years I have since spent in her service 
has remained with me as fresh as ever to this day. 


HORACE RUMBOLD. 


